UNDER THE SIGN OF THE POTAI
each other. Wherever there was a mayor we had to change
horses, donkeys and donkeymen. The fee was small but the
obligation was most tiresome, for Peter had to go and palaver
with the shangji (mayor) every time. Nyaz would go round
carrying our visiting cards, but he only rarely succeeded in
obtaining new animals. So as not to be left, we made it a
practice to insist on retaining the old donkeymen till the new
ones appeared. Usually we were given horses that nobody
had any use for and we had to use the whip unceasingly.
That took a great deal from the pleasure of the journey.
Between the oases of Zawa and Pialma, a hovel stood
beside a venerated tomb in the middle of the desert. There
an old man eked out an existence on charitable offerings.
Hundreds of pigeons nested around and it was the custom to
buy a dish of maize and give it to them, They fought
amongst themselves for the grains we threw, swooping down,
darkening the day and making us feel as if we were smother-
ing in the rustling clouds of them.
At Moji, where we arrived towards noon on the fourth day,
I gave in to a temptation and bathed in a channel of cold,
swiftly-flowing water in a field. We had passed many
such streams in the country these last few days! When I
got back to the inn I found Peter, reclining like a Pasha,
listening to the confidences of some young Tungans who, a
couple of years earlier, had been led away from their homes
to serve with Ma. They were pining for their native village,
but it was far away.
Peter's Disappearance.
That evening we arrived at Guma, a rich oasis where we saw
corn threshed bysetting the cattle tomarchround and round
onit. The peasants were singing at the pitch of their voices and
my mount, for once a lively mare, took fright again and again
at the noise they made. But she had given me a perfect day.
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